The cover, Rudolph de Harak’s 
second for PRINT, uses the 7th 
Aspen Design Conference as 
its theme. 


Print 


Bob Jones of RCA has rewarding 
fun with Type. 


CU's Graphic Arts Workshop illus- 
trates the “art” of calligraphy. 


visual re-creation of Egbert 
Jacobson's visit to Milan. 


French hobos along the Seine, as 
seen by Ronnie Jaques’ camera. 


Print is published bi-monthly, six 
3 


issues to the volume. This is Vol. XI, No. 3. 
Publication and editorial office, 124 East 31st 
St., New York 16, N. Y. Telephone: LExington 
2-4494. Subscription rate $9.00 a year; foreign 
postage $1.00 additional. Copyright, 1957, by 
William Edwin Rudge, Publisher, Inc. All 
rights reserved. Entered as second class matter 
April 11, 1955 at New York, N. Y., under the 
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Caledonia is that rare type 
equally at home in letterpress, 
offset and gravure reproduction, 
and for promotional printing, books 
and periodicals. Exclusive to 
Linotype, designed by Dwiggins, 
available in light and bold, 

with italic and small caps 

in a wide size range. For com- 
prehensive specimens write: 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company, 
Brooklyn 5, New York. 


HIGGINS 
ACETATE BLACK 


for plastic film and 
water-repellent 
drafting surfaces 


for artwork with 
brush and pen 


TWO SUPERFINE WATERPROOF BLACK INKS 
OF TRUE HIGGINS QUALITY. Your urgent demands 
led us to the creation of these new drawing inks. 

We are pleased to announce that there 

is an ink of Higgins quality for every graphic need. 


At art material dealers everywhere 


HIGGINS INK since 1880 


TOP DRAWER 


Lawrence A. Audrain, editor of PRINT, died on 
Monday, September 9th. The shock and grief 
felt when a man of his gifts and qualities is cut off 
suddenly in mid-career makes writing of him 
difficult. 

Everything about Lawrie Audrain was forward- 
looking. And so it is hard to reverse one’s sights 
when thinking of him. But looking back, in his 
case, is an exciting thing to do, for his working 
years were unusually full, often restless, sometimes 
exhausting and never humdrum. A successful 
career as a photographer before and during the 
war in England and at the war fronts was followed 
by magazine editing in London, the promotion of 
British films in this country and the establishment 
in New York of the British Book Centre. To all 
these Audrain gave completely of himself: none of 
his energy and drive was withheld. PRINT as an 
idea and as an actuality meant a great deal to him. 
It was, in a sense, the expression of his maturity. 
The creative building of PRINT was of far more 
importance to him than any other, perhaps more 
immediately rewarding, work. All his thought and 
effort went into it--to make it a better, broader, 
more vital magazine an instrument to be used by 
creative people with standards as high as the level 
of his own aspirations. For those of us who knew 
him well PRINT is only a partial memorial; the 
numberless unpublished issues germinating in his 
mind at his death are needed to complete it. 


We humbly dedicate this issue to our mentor and 
guide, Lawrence A. Audrain. Each issue of any 
magazine contains the heartbreak and disappoint- 
ments as well as the hopes and accomplishments of 
the people who contribute to it: the heartbreak and 
the disappointments are ours, the hopes and ac- 
complishments are those of our late Editor. 
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NOTE ON FRONT PHOTOGRAPHY 

The cover photograph was made by Morton Goldsholl, Chicago Designer. 
He suspended a flashlight over his camera, pendulum fashion, and 
recorded the traveling image created by the light bulb when the lamp was 
set in motion. Each image was photographed separately by time exposure 
of 1 to 2 minutes and gelatin filters were placed over the lens to vary the 
colors as shown. The lens was stopped down to #/4.5for the yellow images 
and opened slightly for the blue and red. The designer's intention is to 
convey to the eye an exciting image created by geometry and motion, 
attempting to illustrate the words “SCIENCE + BEAUTY.” 


Typical Uses: 


— 


Sales broadsides 


Children’s books Flip charts 


Maps: roller mounted, 
folded and wall 


Manuals 


hii Texoprint 


The incomparable plastic printing paper that brings 
new life and sparkle to color printing. 


UW 


Texoprint is a paper material impregnated and coated 
with plastic developed to produce excellent printing 
qualities with fast setting inks—for color process 
offset, line letterpress and silk screen. Texoprint's 
high quality and performance is the ultimate in 
plastic printing papers today. 

Texoprint opens a whole new field where durability 
can now be combined with finer reproduction quality 
at costs lower than cloth. For many items, Texoprint 
can replace cloth or add durability to other roughly 
handled printed items. For repeated folding or rolling, 
Texoprint will outlast ordinary paper many times. 


Texoprint adds snap and brilliance to printing and 
thus suggests many unusual end uses. It is important 
therefore that you make your own evaluations to 
determine if Texoprint meets your end use require- 
ments. We shall be happy to provide you with free 
samples for test purposes. Consult with your ink 
supplier for specific ink recommendations. 


Matchless color reproduction 

Tear resistant, withstands rough handling 
No-fray edge 


Folds well in either direction; may be folded 
and refolded many times without flaking 


May be rolled and unrolled many times; 
resists curling, lays flat 


Cleans easily with a damp cloth 

Accepts adhesives 

Sewable 

Excellent dimensional stability 

High opacity 

Texoprint has a high degree of resistance 

to fresh and salt water, grease, oil 

and some chemicals. 

Try this test: Immerse Texoprint in oil or water. 
Notice how Texoprint shows little ill effect. 


Grade Information: 
Texoprint is now available in a range of colors and 
special finishes. 


Weight: Basis 25x38-80#, 1154, 1404 
Colors: Green, Blue, Canary, India, and White. 
Finishes: Plain, Box Calf, Levant and Linen. 


KIMBERLY CLARK CORPORATION 


For additional information or samples 


Ulritas Tavancint Mimbarl Clack Carnaration 
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A major event in the Art World 


THE NEW YORK GRAPHIC SOCIETY 
announces the brilliant appraisal of 


NEW ART 


AMERICA 


Edited by John I. H. Baur, noted author on American painting and Curator of the 


Whitney Museum of American Art 


This is the most beautiful and 
impressive work on American 
painting ever published. The 
book itself is a landmark in 
American art. For the first time, 
one magnificent oversized vol- 
ume brings together the work 
of 50 leading artists of the 20th 
century — illustrated with 227 
superlative plates (50 of them in 
full-color) and discussed by five 
eminent author-critics. There is 
also a biography of each artist and 
in most cases a personal state- 
ment of his aims and methods. 


The book ‘is divided into the 
three major artistic periods of 
the first half of this century — 
New Discoveries (1900-20), The 
Native Scene (1920-40) and The 
Widening Search (1940-55) — 
and each is prefaced with an il- 
luminating introduction by Mr. 
Baur. Because of the wide experi- 
ence, insight and knowledge of 
the author-critics of NEW ART 
and the outstanding quality of 
the reproductions, this monu- 
mental publishing achievement 
more than does justice to the cre- 
ative accomplishments of Amer- 
ica’s modern masters. 


Miter 


66For anyone who doesn't believe 
that our country is a rich well of 
creativity, and not merely the 
world’s most efficient machine- 
culture, I reeommend NEW ART 
IN AMERICA.” supp sCHULBERG 


66The five authorities who collab- 
orated on this outstanding book 
represent the ablest ‘author to 
date for an American art book.” 
—JEAN LIPMAN, Editor, 

Art in America 


66Anyone, if there still is anyone, 
who is unconvinced about the vi- 
tality of the visual arts will take 
heart and pleasure from this hand- 
some and impressive gallery of 
our most vigorous contempora- 
. ” 

ries.” — RUSSELL LYNES 


THE AUTHORS: 
JOHN |. H. BAUR, 
Curator of the Whitney Museum 
of American Art; 

LLOYD GOODRICH, 
Associate Director of the 
Whitney Museum; 
DOROTHY C. MILLER, 
Curator of Museum Collections, 
Museum of Modern Art; 
JAMES THRALL SOBY, 
art critic of the Saturday Review; 
FREDERICK S. WIGHT, 
Director, Art Gallery of the University 
of California. 

Each has written extensively on 
contemporary American painting. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS: 


NEW ART IN AMERICA 
1. New Discoveries (1900-1920) 
Sloan, Glackens, Bellows, Eilshemius, 
Pickett, Prendergast, Marin, Demuth, 
Feininger, Stella, Weber, Hartley, 
Dove, MacDonald-Wright, Ray. 
ll. The Native Scene (1920-1940) 
Sheeler, Spencer, O’Keefe, Shahn, 
Evergood, Levine, Benton, Wood, 
Hopper, Burchfield, Kane, Kuniyoshi, 
Grosz, Watkins, Lebrun, Maurer, 
Davis, Gorky, Tobey, Albright, Blume, 
Dickinson, Pickens. 
lll. The Widening Search (1940-1955) 
Pereira, Glarner, De Kooning, Pollock, 
Baziotes, Motherwell, Tomlin, Mac- 
Iver, Graves, Bloom, Lawrence, Wyeth. 

NEW ART IN AMERICA 

is a handsomely bound, gold-stamped 
volume of large size, 9 x 12 x 1% inches. 
It will be a permanent asset to your art 
library, and an encyclopedic volume to 


share with your family and friends. 


$22.50 AT YOUR OWN BOOKSELLER, OR NEW YORK GRAPHIC SOCIETY, 95 EAST PUTNAM AVENUE, GREENWICH, CONN. 
Published by New York Graphic Society in cooperation with Frederick A. Praeger, Inc. 
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For the simpfest fine-cuts 


or the most exacting Galf-tone 
WMofaek Engraving offers you 
shiffed Vee craftsmanship 


and prompt service at reasonable cost. 


MOHAWK ENGRAVING COMPANY 


Greenfield WMassacBusetts 


a Curtis Paper Company 


Newark = Delaware 

« Curtis Papers 
~ for 

» Fine Printing 


Curtis Rag Stoneridge 


4: Shalimar 


Curtis Antique Colophon 


Top Drawer (continued) 


For the help and encouragement of the many 
friends of PRINT during the trying days of putting 
the present issue into its final form we are extremely 
grateful. Our thanks to Joyce Morrow of the AIGA, 
Herbert Pinzke of STA, Francis Haar of Chicago, 
the Morton Goldsholl Design Associates, Inc. of 
Chicago, and LeRoy Winbush of Winbush Associ- 
ates, Chicago. A very special thank you to Bob 
Cato for the work of tying up the loose ends of this 
issue as well as for his very generous moral support. 


We have received a very witty and charming 
booklet from the West Virginia Pulp and Paper 
Company. This is a continuation of a series dealing 
with letters of the alphabet and is brilliantly brief. 
It is concerned with the letters I through Q, from 
“putting the ‘I’ of the Individual into Ideas that 
link people, one to another,” to the “Q” of the 
Questions man must ask and answer for himself. 
Our own IQ prompted us to phone Westvaco to 
urge them to continue the fine work. Requests for 
the booklet have been numerous, the supply 
extremely limited. None of the earlier A through H 
issue is available, but Westvaco may continue the 
series to complete all the letters of the alphabet. 
We hope so. 


The Society of Typographic Arts, in Chicago, 
recently held a conference on two conferences 
(Aspen, and the Art Directors’ Communications 
Conference in New York), to give those who had 
attended a chance to restudy the pertinent ideas 
in a different perspective and those who did not 
attend a chance to hear first-hand accounts from 
‘“‘members and friends.’’ A panel debate of the value 
of the conferences and their meaning to profes- 
sionals was held, a most provocative topic, and, 
we feel, one that should be discussed. 
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Top Drawer (continued) 


The Sao Paulo Bienal, most important interna- 
tional art exhibition in the Western Hemisphere, 
is scheduled to take place this year from September 
to December. The United States section was 
organized at the invitation of the Bienal authorities 
by the International Program of The Museum of 
Modern Art, New York, and will constitute the 
first major exhibition to be presented abroad under 
the auspices of the newly established International 
Council at The Museum of Modern Art. 

A major exhibition of paintings and drawings 
by the late Jackson Pollock and a selection of 
characteristic works by five other leading young 
painters and three sculptors will comprise the 
American representation. 


Rudy de Harak’s Mimeo-Imagery in our last issue 
has prompted Jean Young of Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, to send us some of her experimental work 
on the mimeograph machine to illustrate what the 
added use of the stencil might gain for the form. 
It made us wonder if anyone else had been moved 
to study the untapped possibilities of the method. 


“Posters U.S.A.” is the title of a most charming 
catalogue illustrating an exhibition of more than 
70 American posters ranging from the earliest in 
America through World War I. Circulated by the 
American Federation of Arts, the exhibition is 
moving from Detroit to the Miami Beach Art 
Center, and may be in New York for November. 
In December the exhibition will be presented at 
the J.B. Speed Museum, Louisville, and in February 
at the Charles and Emma Frye Museum in Seattle. 
Selected by the editors of American Heritage, The 
Magazine of History, the posters are taken from the 
collection of Levi Berman, who has spent over 30 
years assembling more than 5,000 posters. Cata- 
logues are available only at the showings listed 
above, so jot down the dates the exhibition will 
be shown in your area. 


STRATHMORE 


Expressive Papers 


are made in a broad range of kinds 
and prices to meet a wide variety 


of printing needs and requirements. 


STRATHMORE Paper Company 


| West Spring field, Massachusetts 


- drt are 


A.1. FRIEDMAN INC. 


QUALITY 
ART MATERIALS 


25 WEST 45th STREET 
NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
CIRCLE 5-6600 


“Friem’s Four Pages” our regularly published 


art newsletter sent free..,on request. 
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homage to... 


Columbia 
Columbia 
Columbia 


Columbia 


the brave and the free 


American and European graphic artists and type designers 
have hailed the introduction of Amsterdam Continental’s 
new Columbia series, calling it— 


BRAVE... because it dares to remind us 
of the classic virtues of grace and readability 


FREE... because the widely-adaptable design 

is flowing, well-balanced, reads easily .. . 

is free of irritating quirks, 

while maintaining a strong, distinctive character. 


Available in hand-set type and Intertype matrices. 


AMSTERDAM CONTINENTAL 


TYPES AND GRAPHIC EQUIPMENT, INC. 


268 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. ¢ SPring 7-4980 


STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP 


Statement required by the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the 
Acts of March 3, 1933, and July 2, 1946 (Title 39, United States Code, 
Section 233) showing the ownership, management, and circulation of 
PRINT, The Graphic Arts Magazine published BRi-monthly at New 
York, N. Y. for October 1, 1957. 

1. The names and ad@resses of publisher, editor, managing editor, 
and business managers are: Publisher, William Edwin Rudge, Publisher, 
Inc., 124 East 31st Street, New York 16, N. Y.; Editor, none; Managing 
Editor, Frank F. Braatz, 124 East 31st Street, New York 16, N. Y.; 
Business Manager, Milton Kaye, 535 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y 


2. The owners are: William Edwin Rudge, Publisher, Inc., 124 East 
31st Street, New York 16, N. Y.; Olga M. Bates, 20 Pine Street, New 
York 5. N. Y.: Estate of Lawrence Audrain, 124 East 31st Street, New 
York 16, N.Y. 


3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages or other securities are: none. 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where the stockholder or 
security hoider appears upon the books of the company as trustee or 
in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation 
for whom such trustee is acting; also the statements in the two para- 
graphs show the affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circum- 
stances and conditions under which stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner. 
Signed Milton L. Kaye, Business Manager. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 21st day of October, 1957, 
Harry Graham, Notary Public. (Commission expires March 30, 1958.) 
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new york's only complete and service 
fers, s, lettre mechanicals. 


_the-name is HY RADIN.. 
an awardwinting AD and photographer happily shares his honors with Hy. 
of our executive staff at Gussin-Radin Studios. Known to old-timers as the | 
has an almost uncanny way of making the most | 
craftsmen he supervises. ph, and of gettin the best out of the 
o add that Radin knows more than most about the intricaci | 
2 .. what pleases most, however, is the sensitivity of his approach, and his 
of every job. You can be surer than sure... when you ability to the demands 
you entrust photographs to Hy. HY RADIN, that is. | 
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MONTHLY GRAPHIC 


The Push Pin Monthly 
Graphic, a newspaper ! 

for those interesteg 

in the graphic arts, | 

invites subscriptions, | 

It will contain essays | § 
and articles on ar: 
and experiments in ' 
design and illustra. 
tion. The Monthly: 
Graphic will be SUp- 
plemented periodi.: 
cally by inserts of 
unique visual interest, ' 
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Top Drawer (continued) 


While on the subject of posters, the announcement 
of a showing of European posters at the Lakeside 
Press Galleries, R. R. Donnelly & Sons Company, 
in Chicago, has a nice saucy flavor that makes us 
wish we could see them for ourselves. Fortunate 
Chicagoans have through November to see a 
collection which “reflects remarkable versatility, 
imagination, and ingenuity in the employment of 
form and color to convey powerful messages with 
minimum resort to the printed word.” 


Our attention was recently directed to a most 
amazing feat of printing performed by no less an 
organization than the U. S. Government Printing 
Office. 

The Congressional Record, dependent as it is 
on the caprices of our ofttimes long-winded Con- 
gressmen, nevertheless manages to meet its obliga- 
tion to deliver a copy of the preceding day’s record 
to every member of Congress by 7 a.m.—come 
hell, high water or midnight session. 

Revised late copy often comes in scrawled on 
anything—including paper bags—but the Record’s 


printers are pleased to get their hands on any copy 
that will hasten the “lock-up” time. 

It would appear that political red tape has been 
successfully kept out of the Government Printing } 
Office—surely reason enough for investigation. 


We find our spirits uplifted and our hopes renewed 


still once more by the promises of youth. Ordi- i 


narily these are sentiments that come upon us in 
the Spring, but, in the pages ahead, the fourth-year 
students of the Cooper Union Art School’s Graphic 
Arts Workshop seem to answer questions discussed 
by their elders at Aspen, probably without being 
aware that these questions even exist. Brought to 
our attention by Professor Raymond Dowden, we 
recommend these young people to you for their 
wonderfu! promise. Further proof that the members 
of the younger generation are with it came in the 
mail the other day. A copy of the Student Inde- 
pendent of the Institute of Design of the Illinois 
Institute of Technology was sent to us at the 
instigation of Chicago reader George P. Milazzo. 
This is an experiment with photographs in graphic 
reproduction. This includes “only works done 
outside the curriculum, whether in accord with, 
opposition to, or defiance of the principles of the 
school . . . never to become an institutionalized 
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Top Drawer (continued) 


publication, the Independent will continue to appear 
whenever students, in sufficient number, ‘with 
enough drive, are ready, and feel the need to make 
a statement of their personal observations and 
expressions.”” We feel the idea, and the results, 
both deserving of our highest praise. 


Our very good friend, Alexander Nesbitt, has left 
the New York scene for the saner reaches of Prov- 
idence, Rhode Island, where he will contribute 
his quiet, good nature and the wealth of his ex- 
perience to the students of the Rhode Island School 
of Design. We wish him Godspeed. 


If a girl is known by the company she keeps, 
September Morn has reached the summit of re- 
spectability. Whatever its artistic merits may be, 
Paul Chabas’s depiction of the nude chilling in 
the waters of the Lake of Annecy undoubtedly 
Is one of the most famous paintings in the world. 
Back in 1912 Anthony Comstock, head of the New 


PUBLISHERS PROMOTION SERVICE 


Sales-producing 
Mail Campaigns 


for: 


1. MAGAZINE PUBLISHERS who want more 
circulation at lower cost and more advertising at 
higher rates 


2. BOOK PUBLISHERS who want more mail 
order business 


Write or phone 
for more information 


PUBLISHERS PROMOTION SERVICE 


535 Fifth Avenue, New York 
MUrray Hill 2-4194 
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Bird: Hey lion, you a commercial or 
fine-arts-lion artist? 

Lion: Mostly commercial, and don’t 
say hey to lions. 

Bird: Hey, you busy with jobs lion? 
Lion: Who isn’t? 

Bird: Me! 

Lion: You ought to do two things... 
One, stop saying hey to lions, and two, 
Join DAI. Costs $24.50—you’re apt to 
get jobs, pay bills—live a little. 


YAKOVENKO 


Bird: Sounds too good, but tell me 
more. 

Lion: Art directors all over USA use 
DAI. 

Bird: Beautiful, but corny, ; 
Lion: Members get PRINT free—dis- 
counts — jobs — information — help — 
advice — ask them! 

Bird: What a nice lion. 

Lion: Hey bird it’s been a pleasure. 


Bird: Watch the HEY Mac. 
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Top Drawer (continued) 


York Society for the Suppression of Vice, claimed 
it was immoral. But tempus fugit, and now the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art has received Sep- 
tember Morn as a gift to hang in the Great Hall 
for all to see. It is, says the Museum, “part of art 
history.” Whatever the reason, it is somehow 
pleasant to see an old girl friend make the grade. 


The Evansville Public Museum (Indiana) is having 
an exhibition called ‘International Kites’’ which 
was organized by the Kalamazoo Institute of Arts. 
Besides Oriental and American kites, examples 
from Mexico, Brazil and Hawaii are shown, and 
the stress is on the aesthetic qualities, though 
they are all functionally designed to utilize air 
movements. We would like to have for our very 
own the wonderful tetrahedral kite designed by 
Alexander Graham Bell, in a good stiff breeze, on 
a clear, golden day. 


$0 
at 
doesn’t 
work... 


Ir you wind up with a broken leg, or a dam- 
aged budget, or a lost sale . . . then doing-it- 
yourself becomes a pretty dangerous occupa- 
tion. When manufacturers try to produce 
sales promotion on their own hook (with the 
aid, perhaps, of their friendly neighborhood 
printer), we must raise a loud anguished cry 
of protest. Sure, you can do it yourself! It 
needs no particular talent to write in good 
English, to design acceptably, to print inex- 
pensively. Unfortunately, the adequacy of 
amateurs very rarely produces results. The 
extraordinary—in ideas, in art, in copy, in 
production, and in the sales which result from 
their combination—can only be produced by 
specialists. And in sales promotion, 
the name to call on when you need 
a specialist is the special firm of 


KGA INC. A SALES PROMOTION SERVICE AT 
10 EAST 49TH STREET, ELDORADO 5-1530 
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= Top Drawer (continued) 
38 West 57 
= : For nN Inning Printing, Try A very special book has come our Way from the American 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. This is a repro- 
24 duction of the exquisite Book of Hours of Jeanne 
7 VICTORY PRESS d’I:vreux dating from 1325, the original of which 
5 is now at The Cloisters, New York, The tiny book Japane: 
. BOOKLETS is rich in detail and design, and, surprisingly, full 
t LETTERHEADS of humor, and we feel fortunate indeed in possessing mINT ROOM 
a a copy. 
7 STYLISHLY DESIGNED 
AND CAREFULLY GAl 
EXECUTED AT 
Speciali 
MODERATE PRICES. in fine ol 
prints—A. 


VICTORY PRESS, Inc. 
103-10 39th AVENUE N 
Corona, New York @  ILlinois 8-7488 


WHITEHEAD 
& ALLIGER 


INTE 
GR 


65 W. 56 St., 


papers for letterpress 
offset, gravure printing — 


A non-p 
organizati 
year 24 to. 


The use of symbols and the subliminal message 


WHITEHEAD AND ALLIGER C0. . INC. have been much in our thoughts lately and so we : CHILE 


sent for Lippincott and Margulie’s issue of Design 


Ss ic ks. W 
11 THOMAS ST., N.Y. WORTH 2-1421 Sense more 
- impressed by what we saw. No better example of f 
PRINT’S aims. that we know of is combined so OLD MA 


happily as in this brochure. Negotiations are under | JAPA} 
way to try to reproduce for our readers this really | — HISTOR 
remarkable contribution to the graphic arts. 
museum anc 
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MELTZER 
GALLERY 
38 West 57 Circle 5-8936 


American —European & 
Scandinavian prints— 
all media 

Japanese Ukiyo-e and 
Hanga prints 


PRINT ROOM open 10-6 daily 


KENNEDY 
GALLERIES, INC. 


Specialists s nce 1874 

in fine old and modern 
prints—AMERICAN and 
EUROPEAN 


785 Fifth Avenue 
New York 22, N.Y. 


FINE 
PRINTS 

of 

SIX 
CENTURIES 


M. Knoedler & Co. Inc. 
14 East 57th Street 
New York 22, N.Y. 


INTERNATIONAL 
GRAPHIC ARTS 


SOCIETY 
65 W. 56 St, N.Y. 19, 


A non-profit membership 
organization offering each 
year 24 to 36 new prints by 
outstanding American and 
foreign artists in limited 
editions of 200 signed 
originals. 


BOSTON 


THE 

CHILDS GALLERY 
169 NEWBURY ST. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Fine Prints— 

All Periods 

OLD MASTER PRINTS 
JAPANESE PRINTS 
HISTORICAL PRINTS 


of quality requisite to 
museum and collector needs 


FINE PRINTS—etchings. engravings. lithographs. woodcuts. 
serigraphs —are original works of art designed and executed by 
the artists themselves, Printmaking is the only art medium dedi- 
cated to the production of multiple originals at a moderate price. 


The PRINT COUNCIL OF AMERICA is founded on the conviction 
that a fine print. being an original work of art. will give the person 
who possesses it continuing aesthetic satisfaction. The Council 
therefore is endeavoring to increase public knowledge of the gra- 
phic arts and has initiated various promotional projects such as: 


@ The Print Exhibition Calendar, issued three times a 
year, announcing all print exhibitions to be held in the 
United States; 


@ Sales of Original Prints by American Artists, at sales 
desks of ten museums, Selected by a jury of the Council's 
directors; 


@ A Quarterly Magazine devoted exclusively to the graphic 
arts; 


@ Multiple Print Exhibitions in 16 museums (two showings. 
in eight museums simultaneously) in the fall of 1959, with 
additional showings in 1960; 


@ Membership in the Council with attendant benefits. 


Activities of the organization are planned to guide print collectors, 
actual and potential, and especially the public by making it aware 
of original works of art which it can afford to own; and to encourage 
graphic artists in the production of fine quality prints. 


Print Couneil of Ameriea 


A non-profit organization fostering the production, dis- 
tribution. and appreciation of fine prints, new and old. 


527 Madison Avenue, New York 22... PL 5-3789 


NEW YORK 


ORIGINAL PRINTS 
OF THE XIX AND 
XX CENTURIES 


Lists on Request 
PETER H. DEITSCH 


51 East 73 Street 
New York 21. N.Y. 


THE 
CONTEMPORARIES 


Original prints 
by the world’s finest 
graphic artists 


992 Madison Avenue 
at 77th Street 
New York 21, N.Y. 


AMERICAN 
EUROPEAN 
JAPANESE 


Prints by 
OLD AND 
MODERN MASTERS 


WEYHE GALLERY 


794 LEXINGTON AVE. 
NEW YORK 21, N.Y. 


PHILADELPHIA 


THE PRINT CLUB 
1614 LATIMER STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 
EXHIBITS AND STOCK 
OF CONTEMPORARY 
AMERICAN AND 
EUROPEAN PRINTS 


Exhibitions Loaned to 
Other Organizations 


OPEN TO THE PUBLIC 


MONDAY-FRIDAY 10 to 5: 
Saturday 10:30 to 2:39 


SAN FRANCISCO 


R. E. LEWIS Inc. 


ORIGINAL PRINTS 
AND DRAWINGS 


555 SUTTER STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 2, CALIF 


MODERN AND OLD 
MASTER PRINTS 


JAPANESE PRINTS 
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words & pictures 
shaped to the 
needs of visual 


communication 


ADVERTISING DESIGN 


Hal Zamboni & Associates 
107 EAST 38 STREET, NEW YORK 16 


Murray Hill 3-4837- 38-39 


Top Drawer (continued) 


A fifteen-minute interview with Michael Engel. 
mann, one of Germany’s top poster designers, leq 
to a two-hour talk. We are not only enthusiastic 
about Mr. Engelmann’s work which you will see 
soon but with his warmhearted delight in the 
possibilities of his art. This proved to be a most 
gratifying session. We are looking forward to seeing 
not only more of Mr. Engelmann’s works, but more 
of Mr. Engelmann, when he moves to New York 
in January. 


BACK ISSUES 


but not Back Numbers 


Volume VII, No. Devoted entirely to the 
and its many faces and uses. The on) 
reference of its kind. 


Volume VII, ‘Vhe first PROGRAM IN PRIN! 
the complete promotion and advert) 
ing campaign of United Fruit Con: 
pany. How Chiquita became “To 
Banana!” 


Volume 1X, No. 


York Life Insurance Company. 
century of advertising with NYLI 


We still have a few copies to offer? 
$1.00 each or all three for $2.00. I 
close your check with order to: 


PRINT 


> West 44th St. 


PROGRAM IN PRINT on the Nef 


New York 36, N.Y. Oxford 
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Top Drawer (continued) 


We visited Boston recently to see the show called 
“European Masters of Our Time” and marvelled 
at the taste and care with which the show had been 
selected and hung. It has been some time since 
we felt the thrill of recognizing greatness and style 
in a showing oI contemporary works. Here one is 
keenly aware of the quality of the works shown 
and the stature of the men who created them. The 
related print show which we were initially inter- 
ested in. did not fail to maintain the high quality 
of selectivity which we feel the most important 
contribution in a showing of master works. 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


In response to ever-increasing inquiries from our 
readers regarding the production of our magazine, 
we hope the notes below will answer their basic 
questions. 


PAPER 
Cover: 804 Mohawk White Navajo 
Pages 1-16: 70/ White Warren’s Offset Enamel 
Pages 17. 24: 70/ Soft White Mohawk Superfine 
Pages 25 28, 

45 48: 704 Flemish Wove (Natural) 
Pages 29 44: 704 Mohawk Poseidon Opaque ‘Text 
Pages 49 60: 704 White Warren’s Offset Enamel 
LETTERPRESS 
Pages 1 6/11 16: The Lane Press, Burlington, Vt. 
LITHOGRAPHY 
Pages 25-28, 

45-48: Clarke & Way, New York, New York 
Pages 29 44: Philip Klein, New York, N. Y. 
All other: The Lane Press, Burlington, Vt. 
ENGRAVINGS 
Mohawk Engraving Company, Greenfield, Mass. 


TYPE FACES USED 


Goudy Open, Century Expanded, Venus Bold Ex- 
tended, Goudy, Typewriter (Pica), and Walbaum 


we have made further technical improve- 
ments in our various departmental opera- 
tions. With several pieces of new equip- 
ment in our typographic unit, we have 
developed faster handling of many com- 
posing room techniques resulting in better 
quality and lowered costs. 

In our letterpress department 3 new 
advanced press units are now in operation. 
As 80% of our production is 4-color print- 
ing, we are qualified with these machines 
and improved ink formulations to produce 
the highest fidelity in matching any and 
all progressive proofs furnished us for 
reproduction. 

In our lithographing department we 
also have several scientific control instru- 
ments to help us produce color or black 
and white printing of very fine quality. 

Call any company listed below for complete 
delivery of your requirements, day or night. 


THE WOODROW PRESS, INC. + Printers 

ATLAS TYPOGRAPHIC SERVICE, INC. - Typographers 
WOODROW OFFSET CORPORATION + Lithographers 
all units located at 

227 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Telephone: MUrray Hill 7-0314 


Since 1920 


Letterpress 


AND 


QO rel 


PRINTING 


Che Bess 


305 ST. PAUL STREET 
BURLINGTON, VERMONT 
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and 


Dhe rich, felt finish and broad 
deckle edge of Cortlea Jext and 
Cover add dignity and good 
laste to the finest printing by 


ell express and of fel. 


QUIMPER, A DRYPOINT BY SAMUEL 


Mill 


CHAMBERLAIN 
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MEMORIAM 


LAWRENCE 
ALTON 


AUDRAIN 
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THE GLAD HAND PRESS 


The Glad Hand Press, according to its own mani- 
festo, will print . . . ‘‘only for those institutions or 
causes engaging the sympathies of the proprietor 

. . without interference concerning format, type, 
paper, etc. The right to edit all copy is the preroga- 
tive of the proprietor. Suggestions are tolerated. . . 
The Glad Hand Press is a non-profit organization 
generously endowed by its proprietor.” 

It is indeed generously endowed—-with wit and 
skill—and returns generous dividends in pleasure to 
said proprietor, Robert M. Jones. 

Jones, an artist by nature, is an art director by 
profession, currently for RCA-Victor Records. He 
has designed dozens of tasteful album covers for 
major recording companies and directed the produc- 
tion of thousands of others responsible, no doubt, 
for untold millions in record sales. 

Type plays a major role in the sales message of a 
record cover, and over the years as Jones selected 
and specified faces for covers he found an old inter- 
est in type and printing reawakened. 

In 1950 he bought a 6 by 9 Victor hand press 
and a few fonts of type and began to produce his 
own letter-heads, Christmas cards and other small 
pieces. 

Being thus born, the Glad Hand Press would not 
be denied. In 1954 the family Chevrolet was backed 
out of the garage behind the Jones home in Stam- 
ford, Connecticut, for good. A carpenter added a 
strong floor, knocked out a few windows and the 
press had a home. 

Later an 8 by 12 inch Chandler and Price press 
was proudly set up and the Glad Hand Press was in 
business. The press is hand fed. It has a power rig, 
but its owner prefers to work the treadle (one of 
his few forms of exercise). Poking about here and 
there in towns ranging from New England to Cali- 
fornia, Jones has acquired over the years some 200 
different fonts of type and about the same number 
of cuts, wood engravings (many of them cut with 
his own chisels), electros and lino-cuts. With these 
he has done—despite his constant insistence that 
the whole project is strictly for amusement—some 
remarkable experimental printing. 

It is entirely possible, for example, that the 
Hubbard Heights Garden Club, one of Mrs. Jones’s 
enterprises, will be better known to posterity for the 
beauty of its printed announcements than the 
beauty of its blooms. The skill and taste that goes 
into Glad Hand work has been recognized with 
awards from the A.I.G.A. and the Type Directors 
Club in New York. Samples are in the graphic arts 
collection of the Princeton Library. 

The shop itself is as pleasant a retreat as can 
be imagined. It has the same smells and sounds and 
orderly disorder of any little printing shop. The 
master putters around it at the unhurried pace 
traditional with his commercial brethren. Almost all 
Glad Hand’s pieces are “‘written’’ by the proprietor 
directly from the case in the old tradition and as 
he works the layout takes place on the stone. A 
particularly lovely example is the adjoining set of 
initials and Bodoni type. This piece displays the 
skill of the collector as well as the printer; Jones 
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found the initials this winter tossed in a cardboard 
box in the back of Dawson’s Book Shop in Los 
Angeles. They are 19th Century wood engravings, 
on box or pear, cut as fine as a fingerprint. 

Recently the Glad Hand proprietor has taken up 
another of the great traditions of his craft and be- 
gun production of a group of spirited handbills ex- 
tolling the merits of the BULL MOOSE PARTY. This 
small but noble band is devoted to the repeal of the 
Nineteenth Amendment, which mistakenly gave 
women the right to vote. Thus the collector and 
printer became the pamphleteer, in the national 
interest. 

If Jones’ work is a fair example, this business of 
writing from the case might well be taken up by 
some of us who employ the quill pen and type- 
writer. His copy reflects the qualities of the types 
he employs: 

“Printing and collecting as a hobby nurtures 

the inner man by embracing antiquity, 

aesthetics, humor, manual skills and physical 
activity. It has the further virtue of keeping 

its practitioners out of the pool halls and 

off the drug store corner.” 

Robert M. Jones hasn’t been on the drug store 
corner for some time, although there were days in 
his youth when this activity interested him. Born 
in Goff, Kansas, in 19138, he was brought up 
surrounded by Mormons in Salt Lake City. His 
father operated a cosmetic supply house and Bob 
might well have entered that occupation. But some- 
where along the line he got exposed to art and by 
the time he got through public schools and into the 
University of Utah he was more interested in draw- 
ing than in salesmanship. 
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The Connecticut Nephrosis Society 


WESTPORT BRANCH 


CONCERT 


featuring 


Max Kaminsky 


and his all-stars 


GEORGE WETTLING, PEE WEE RUSSELL & Others 


Staples High School March 
ADMISSION $2. 


TICKETS ON SALE AT THE DOOR 
WESTPORT Y.V.CA. NORWALK JEWISH CENTER 


23, 8:30 p.m. 
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“Come woo me, woo me, 
for now 
I am in holiday humor 
and like enough to consent” 


SHAKESPEARE 43 YOU LIKE IT 


SHanifeste 


‘wae r. T 

for those institutions or causes engaging the sympathies of 
the proprietor 


THE GLAD HAND PRESS wll print for the above without 


intert 


Concerning format, type. paper, 40 The right 
to eclit all Copy is the prerogative of the proprietor. Sugges 


tions are tolerated 


THE GLAD HAND PRESS recognizes no deadlines. Press 


runs will be limited to a maximum of BOO copies. 


THE GLAD HAND PRESS is € non profit organization that 


is generously endowed by its proprietor. 
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OWLOM 


There once was a lady hand-letterer 
Who thought of a program to better her 
She hand-lettered each 
Of the parts she could reach 
the bosoms, the navel, etcetera. 


PRINTED AT 


dhe Clad Hand Press 


BY 


ROBERU MM. JONES 


A FANCIER OF FINE LETTERS HIMSELF 
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There followed a couple of years in San Fran- 
cisco, studying at Fine Arts, a tour as assistant 
director of the Utah Art Project, and a spell with 
Life’s art department in New York. Then came the 
war and the Army of the United States in the Pacific 
Theater. During the war he met and married 
Second Lieutenant Katherine Miller, who, with 
Gup, 12 and Pip, 9, now applauds the Glad Hand as 
well as the Hubbard Heights Garden Club. After 
the war Jones returned to civilian life as the art 
director for Columbia Records at Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut. He found the challenge of selling the 
enormously varied field of music intriguing and 
practically invented the tasteful, yet hard-selling, 
style of record covers that decorate music shops and 
windows everywhere today. He went to RCA- 
Victor in 1954 after a couple of years free lancing 
as an artist, art consultant and art director of 
Park East Magazine. 

I imagine a printer is an artisan. An artisan is 
supposed to be an artist trained in manual] dexterity. 
R. M. Jones certainly has acquired enough dexterity 
to keep his fingers from being mashed between the 
platen and the form. But although he insists the 
Glad Hand is all in fun, that it’s just anti-ulcer and 
a good antidote to pool rooms, there’s more to it 
than that. For example I asked him at lunch the 
other day for an explanation of the magic difference 
between manuscript and printed matter, between 
the ineffective, not-too-believable message of type- 
script and the powerful inpression of the same words 
once they are set in type and proofed. 

“Simple,” he said. ‘When you see words in 
print you are seeing authority, an authority you 
accepted with the printed poster in kindergarten, 
with the first reader in first grade. This is it. The 
true word.” 

Which, I guess, is one reason he’s a printer. 


He’s got the true word. 
by Leslie Midgley 
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The material for the following 
pages was selected and designed 
by the senior students of Cooper 
Union Art School, New York 
City. With a cover anda few ex- 


tra pages it makes the fourth 
such annual project assembled 
by the “studentry” of CUAS. 

PRINT believes, as does the 
faculty of Cooper Union, that 
the free motion of the calli- 
graphic hand can and does 
provide inspiration for much 
creative work in other forms of 
contemporary art and design. 
We trust this special signature 
helps to bear out this contention. 

The letterpress wrap was 
set and printed by Clarke and 
Way, Inc., New York. The type 


face is an unusual one, 12 point 

Walbaum, from the English 
Monotype Company. Philip 
Klein, also of New York, did 
the offset printing. 
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Teaching of calligraphy at the Cooper Union Art School ts basic to the 
training of letterers, typographers, painters, illustrators, and draftsmen. 

It is the “Latin” of the visual arts, th: creative tool for both useful and 
aesthetic purposes. It is fundamental to the formation of the skills of eye 
and hand, a rigid discipline as well as a form of free expression; it lays the 
foundation for creative sensitivity to line, shape, space, movement, balance, 
unity, rhythm, etc., qualities inherent to all works of art. 

The handwritten word ts neither esoteric nor medieval but is practical 
and contemporary and in spite of its monkish connotations is not an 
archaic art, nor a craft like hooking rugs. It belongs to the vast area of 
communication and not to the private cell. Its practice is common to a 
great part of the human race and some form of it is constantly bombarding 
our eyes. With such profusion of symbol, sign and language, training 
should be necessary not only for the creator of the visual forms but also for 
the reader as well. He must know and recognize the sign language in 
order to possess the full meaning of the message. Ideally the collaboration 
should operate on all levels and therefore great importance is given to 
this area of training. 

Evidence of continued collaboration should be visible in this fourth 
issue of C.U.A.S., the Graphic Workshop Project of the Cooper Union 
Art School, which shows work not only at the student level but at the 
professional level as well. Sponsored by the Advisory Council this project 
originated in the belief that the art student must continue the pursuit of 
quality and perfection in his profession through economical means without 
surrendering esthetic considerations. As an indication of the success of 
this thesis, issues No. 1 and 3 have been given awards of Distinctive Merit 
by the Art Directors Club of New York. 


Letter, Word and Line 


Letter form, calligraphic or built up, is graphic form. It is pure, abstract 
form. Unlike any other graphic expression it has a function the 
importance of which substantially exceeds that of its graphic qualities. 

For four millennia letter form has been the only means of communication 
of thought. Today, with added resources, optical and phonetical, it still is 
the primary method by which communication is documented and 
preserved for posterity. 
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So far as the training of letter form as graphic form is concerned and 


for the purpose of the specific study of calligraphy and lettering the 
principal object of ‘“knowledge through reading’”’ may temporarily give 
way to the exploration and perfection of the esthetic side of letter form. 
Reading is so deeply ingrained in the mind that we automatically take 
note of any degree of reduced legibility. In weighing the merits of 
graphically inspired deviation from assumed norms we must carefully 
avoid arbitrary impairment of the act of reading for the benefit of the joy 
of seeing. We must not let the spice become the food, nor the accent 
obscure the substance. 

The position of letter form in the sphere of communication of thought 
is by no means rigid. Legibility is conditioned by the fluency with which 
content can be imparted to the intelligence of an audience. Substance 
and purpose of the matter put into letter form decide upon the degree of 
relative importance. A page printed, lettered or written in a calligraphic 
hand by its very nature requires greater concern for legibility than does 
a statement made in one line, or a title, or a single word. Even in such 
defined areas any number of variations of form exist, and no principle 
applies other than that of common sense and the designer’s sense of 
responsibility. The constant balance of forces is a happy challenge to the 
fashioner’s ability and inventiveness. All this leads to the conclusion that 
form is, in fact, an ideal field of training in graphic arts. 

“For the last twenty-five or thirty years the writing and the drawing 
of letter forms has been for me a source of exquisitely painful efforts, 
wild adventures and deepest joy.” ““To produce lettering is a delicate 
affair, and it is infinitely excruciating as well. It is a field in which I am a 
veteran with many wounds.” “I am one of those who feel intuitively the 
primeval urge to make letters as well as the original theme they imply, 
seeing the unending possibilities of letter forming even in cloud and fog. 
For the last twenty years I have been at the mercy of the magic power 
that is hidden in letters.’”’ This is a noble credo as F. H. Ernst Schneidler, 
the teacher, spelled it out for his former student Imre Reiner. Little can 
be added to these impassioned words which with deepest conviction 
convey soul and substance of the matter and express the never-ending 
quest for perfection. 

Out of cloud and fog, out of nature, out of man’s toil come the 
shapes which make up the 26 letters of the alphabet. Out of the letter 
grows the word, key to communication of thought and basis to living 
language. Out of the original alphabet evolved many to serve many 
languages. Out of the North Semitic alphabet of 22 letters (probably the 
first tangible alphabet) developed the Greek alphabet of 24 letters, out of 
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which with slight detour grew the Roman alphabet of 23 (more or less) 
letters. With imperceptible changes and additions the Roman alphabet 
makes up the framework of today’s western alphabet. 

In four thousand years the alphabet has undergone many changes, 
yet its strong fundamental structure has never changed. The system is the 
same that it always was. Letters can readily be traced back to their 
original form and meaning. If we take A, the first letter, turn it upside 
down and let the crossbar pass the side strokes we can see the head of an 
animal with ears and horns. A is the first letter in the Roman alphabet, 
alpha it is in the Greek, aleph in the North Semitic alphabet. Aleph is 
the Semitic term for ox. 

After four thousand years the alphabet has not reached the end of 
its journey, and from all indications it never will. It is an inexhaustible 
force conditioned by time and weather and landscape. Stylistic cycles 
provide the creative designer with a vast arsenal of forms as divergent as 
sanserif, Roman lapidary capitals, black letter gothic, Chancery cursive, 
English round hand and Modern letter forms. Nothing prevents the 
intermarriage of all these forms as long as the law of legibility is applied 
with reason. 

If it were necessary for the purpose of reading to spell out every 
letter the freedom of graphic expression would be impaired. Since 
reading is a memory game in which the knowledge of language plays a 
decisive part the care for legibility can be left to the judgment of the 
designer. He must approach this problem with skill and sincerity, and he 
will find guidance in both. 

There is no clearly definable difference between calligraphy and 
lettering. Method of performance is the only reliable basis for a distinc- 
tion. While calligraphy is done in an impromptu fashion, written from 
one side to another without apparent concern for the space total available, 
lettering is the planned arrangement of letter forms within a given space. 
The tools for both are interchangeable. Without a visible regard for 
layout calligraphy seems to be a natural outlet for communication. The 
term calligraphy meaning beautiful writing is somewhat misleading since 
it is a critical term and as such might lead to unjustified comparison. We 
do not presume that calligraphy has an esthetic edge on lettering, and we 
would prefer to distinguish between written letter form and planned 
letter form. Logically, it must follow that calligraphy as the more naive 
of the two must at the beginning have preceded lettering, and we 
conclude that, on the same basis and for the purposes of teaching, this 


sequence is also preferable today. In professional training it would seem 
more important to establish a basis of mutual influence rather than treat 


| 
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calligraphy and lettering as separate or opposed entities. There is not the 
slightest doubt that a student with an initial experience in calligraphy 
will acquire form and technique of lettering with greater ease and 


understanding. 

To become an accomplished calligrapher requires more years of 
continuous practice than any art school can devote to it, but beneficial 
effects make themselves felt at a very early stage. The student soon learns 
to master spatial relations: space within letters, space between letters, and 
space between words, a skill most helpful in the study of lettering. The 
mastery of space is the domain of calligraphy. This is an accomplishment 
of great importance, far greater than the potential desire and opportunity 
to function professionally as a calligrapher. A person trained in calligraphy 
will always be the better judge of volume and surface, and, whatever his field 
of endeavor, the skill of calligraphy will be his silent assistant. George Salter 


Letter, Word and Page 


Letters on a written page, like leaves on a living tree, each produce a 
pattern, the page’s texture being open, the tree’s overlapping. The 
myriad leaves are not all exactly alike. Even in leaves of symmetrical 
shape no half of one leaf is the exact reflection of the other half. And as 
we delight in nature’s persistent variety within a seeming uniformity, so 
we enjoy the infinite variety in our older manuscripts. Even a printed 
page offers great variety: every letter’s shape may be identical with its 
namesakes on the page, but differences arise from the changing scenery 
provided by surrounding letters. Naturally letters made with a pen 
cannot—must not—show the strict precision proper to printed type. They 
gratify and charm the eye by their subtle and inexhaustible variety, as do 
the leaves of a tree. 

Not all the credit for a manuscript’s beauty belongs to the scribe. 
Some praise should go to his instrument: to the stylus, the arrow-headed 
stick, or the edged pen, whether reed, quill or metal. The scribe knows 
how much he owes to his pen. Since most of our treasured manuscripts in 


Hebrew, in Arabic, or in the European tongues were written with the 
broad-edged pen, this deserves Edward Johnston’s rating as “the supreme 
letter-making tool.” It is this tool that fashioned our Latin alphabet, 
whose every letter owes its characteristics to the edged pen’s naturally 
alternating thick and thin strokes. Students quickly rate it the most 
cooperative tool in the scribe’s kit; for if the pen’s writing-angle is 
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maintained the pen itself ‘remembers’ where to produce the light or 
medium or heavy strokes. Accordingly, in speaking of the letter—roman, 
uncial, italic, black letter, rotunda, textura—we must remember the help 
given by the edged pen. Its help has been available at least a thousand 
years, imparting grace and animation to every script. 

It is their contrasted qualities that distinguish the blunt pen from 
the edged pen. The former, especially the ball-point, travels smoothly 
enough but tracks a thread-like hair-line stroke. In contrast, the edged 
pen lays down a kind of undulating ribbon, not by manual pressure but 
because of its chisel shape. A page of ball-point writing with every stroke 
of even weight, will look pale and anaemic. A page of edged-pen writing, 
with weights undulating in logical sequence, gives the eye added comfort, 
a kind of rhythmic breathing—if one can risk the startling metaphor of a 
breathing eye. The edged pen thus adds flesh and muscle to the skeleton 
of a letter, whose shape the eye takes in gratefully and comfortably. 

For the writer of such letters there is in the edged pen an inexhaust- 
ible source of creative suggestion, experiment and achievement. Even an 
amateur can feel how great is the pen’s part in the making of a letter. 
Studying italic, a beginner’s concern is partly in maintaining the pen’s 
edge at about 45 degrees to the horizontal writing line. This constant 
position gives an alphabet its consistency, its family resemblance. Once a 
writer starts an italic alphabet, the letters seem to take command of him. 
Sprung from running forms, italic shapes induce in the writer a rhythm 
that carries the hand along. Each downward stroke at normal slope, as it 
strikes the baseline, rebounds with a forward thrust to reach the opening 
stroke of the following letter. But the pen’s angle secretly restrains that 
forward leap to clear a certain lateral space; and these leaps have more 
than a mere spatial equality; they achieve optical equality. That is, the 
space-contour between letters within a word approximates the space 
within the letter. The progression of spaces within a word is like the 
regularity of spaces in a picket-fence. Hand and pen, eye and judgment 
collaborate to produce a spatial rhythm within and between letters to 
form a page. As by practice this sense of a running balance becomes 
instinctive, the student places every newly-minted shape into areas that 
form units of a design—for design is a kind of graphic housekeeping, a 
balanced management of given space. Letters so written—written and not 
‘noodled’—confirm the elemental truth that space is everywhere, within, 
without, around the letter. 

The change from italic into roman script is a change from dynamic 
to static, from movement to repose. An italic letter is written with as few 
pen-lifts as possible, its cursive nature demanding running or flowing 
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strokes. A roman letter is an assembled affair, the strokes of the edged pen 
here building an upright letter in any convenient number and sequence 
of strokes. In structural style, italic is legato, bound or linked together as 


by an advancing current; whereas the roman is marcato, incisively 
demarcated and composed of kindred elements. Like italic, the roman 
letter has its special rhythm, a rhythm firm yet placid and assured, but 
its vertical stance makes the roman letter proceed lento or adagio as 
against italic’s allegro. 

Letters born of the edged pen are instantly recognizable by the 
sequence of thicks and thins it naturally creates. Letters of grosser bulk, 
lacking gradations from fine to thick, are usually produced by blunter 
tools or drawn to some logical design, often with original features. Yet the 
essential shapes (whether written letters or printed types) must not be 
unduly distorted if the reader is to recognize them. This obligation of 
respect for traditional shapes limits the quantum of ‘originality’ a designer 
may wish to contribute. Subtlety of invention will succeed, whereas gross 
singularity will only distort the letter and disconcert the reader—indeed, 
the test of the merit of an innovation is that it be subtle enough to escape 
the layman’s notice altogether. This limitation is even further restricted 
by Oldrich Menhart of Prague, a calligrapher and type designer of 
exceptional taste and vigor. He insists that no type should be designed 
until it has been written—written not just over a long weekend but for 
many years. Since our alphabet is a pen form, he feels that even a 
projected variation must submit itself to the discipline of the arch-tool 
that gave it form and being. This may seem a hard gospel; but it comes 
from no outsider, no mere theoretician, but from a practitioner in his 
prime who has received his country’s highest honors for services to the 
letter, and who has been called the type designer’s type designer. 

Looking back upon the discipline gained with the pen, the student 
of the Cooper Union understands the school’s purpose in exposing him to 
the craft of lettering. He sees that Cooper Union is neither a lettering 
school, nor a printing school, nor yet an advertising school, but rather a 
background school where fundamentals are taught. He need not follow 
lettering or printing as a career. He comes to use what he learns as a 
springboard into all design. In such graphic fundamentals the letter 
appears as an abstraction whose slope, spacing and massing enable him 
to approach other tasks with a surer judgment. And as his confidence with 
letters increases, he apprehends in calligraphy a secret flow, a stream, 

a path leading to a goal largely of his own making. Paul Standard 
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ELEVENTH 
TRIENNALE 
MILAN 1957 


Milan, Italy 


Dear Lawrie, 


Here I am at the Triennale to see the American Ex- 
hibit. The fascinating contrast between the very old 
and the very new seems nowhere better brought together 
than here at Milan. All the free nations of the world 
are represented in $5 exhibits of modern decorative and 
industrial arts and of modern architecture. Much too 
much to grasp in my brief visit. 


Most of the exhibits are in a permanent building 
called the Palazzo dell'Arte, the entrance to which is 
disguised by a curtain of columns of hollow metal squares 
which catch and reflect the sun (see photo). But the 
American Exhibit, which has "Communications" as its theme 
--methods, instruments, etc.--is in a temporary and sepa- 
rate building, as you can see for yourself. 


The Triennale has an Exhibit on Museology with a few 
(very good) examples of the uses of lighting, natural and 
artificial, new techniques of display and the use of color. 
These prompted a visit to the Museum at the Sforza Castle 
where most of these innovations are quite handsomely used. 
What do you think of them? 


Sincerely, 


i 
PADOVA | 
| 
\ 
ras 


The U.S. Exhibit is one of the first things 
one sees after leaving the Palazzo dell’ Arte. 
This is a geodesic dome of aluminum struts 
with a glistening white plastic cover. In 
it Paul McCobb has placed a number of 
colorful, triangular tents and cylindrical 
show cases to display instruments of com- 
munications. This is the American theme 
at the Triennale, and rather than have 
ceramics, glass, or fabrics represent America, 
the American Society of Industrial Design 
has let telephones, radios, television sets, 
kodaks, pens, pencils, typewriters, business 
machines, books and other printed pieces 
show that America is aware, informed, and 
“Communicative.” The inside of the dome is 
alive with shadows of the struts and the 
geometric design made by the fabric triangle 
seams. It is a gay and sunny spot—-the only 
one with music. 

—E.J. 


THE AMERICAN PAVILLION 
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Ingenious fountain, show cases, and display 
stands designed by Paul McCobb. The 
American Exhibit was collected under the 
direction of Walter Dorwin Teague and Leo 
Lionnt. 
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MUSEOLOGY 


The newest techniques of dis- 
playing objects of art are used 
in the Sforza Castle at Milan. 
Every idea that would make the 
pieces easy to see and understand 
seems to have been employed. You 
can walk all around most of the 
sculptures and ceramics which 
are placed at eye-level. The capi- 
tals are mounted at column 
height; other objects are mounted 
on swivels so that they may be 
turned towards the best light. The 
wood paneling and metal work 
have the quality of handicraft, 
and this adds to the period atmos- 
phere which envelops the visitor. 
The scale is grand, and every 
detail of structure, texture and 
color adds to the richness and 
authenticity of the exhibit. 

I have heard some criticism 
that this exhibit is too much a 
display of display. In a few 
cases I think that opinion is 
justified, but the whole effect is 
so compelling that it cannot fail 
to be of interest to anyone who is 
interested in new methods to 
interest both the eye and the 
mind of the beholder. 


—E.J. 
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LES CLOCHARDS 


PHOTOGRAPHS 
BY 
RONNIE 
JAQUES 
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These photographs of the ‘‘Clochards’” and the 
fishermen were taken during a two-day break in 
photographing a Paris fashion collection. 

Wandering along the banks of the Seine, I was 
fascinated by the complete relaxed abandon of some 
of the subjects and the simple, almost embryonic, 
attitudes of others. 

The two-dimensional feeling of the figures when 
seen from almost directly above also intrigued me. 


You will notice that they can be turned upside 
down or sideways without destroying the composi- 
tion or disturbing the eye. 

Finally, I think it was a holiday from looking at 
too many beautifully contrived fashions on too 
many beautiful girls in too short a time. 

It allowed me to go back somewhat refreshed 
in spirit. 

Ronnie Jaques 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


ADVERTISING AND THE ARTIST. By Ashley 
Havinden, with an introduction by Sir Stephen 
Tallents. The Studio Publications, London 1956. 
48 pages 7/5” x 10”. 


by Alexander Nesbitt 


This is a slight book with a large and stirring pur- 
pose—one with which I heartily agree. It insists, 
convincingly, that advertising is a powerful educa- 
tional, therefore a cultural force; and that the artist 
is the person most able to deal discreetly and 
properly with this great power. The author is one 
of England’s outstanding advertising artists. Any- 
one connected with advertising, who is at all sensi- 
tive to cultural pressures, may read Mr. Havinden’s 
brief essay with profit. 

The scope of the book is indicated in Sir Stephen 
Tallents’ introduction, in which he writes of it as 
carrying on “the saga of the artist’s progress in 
British advertising.’”’ This, one must admit, is a 
somewhat narrow point of view; although the main 
purpose is presented broadly and _ generously 
enough. It is only in the pages that describe the de- 
velopment of present-day advertising art and 
typography that one is a bit troubled by slight 
misrepresentations and omissions. For instance, to 
classify all of Jan Tschichold’s early typographic 
work under the banner of Switzerland is definitely 
misleading; Tschichold had already achieved his 
important position in typography in Germany be- 
fore he took refuge across the Swiss border. Then 
there is not a single mention of Paul Renner, who 
was certainly as important as Tschichold and had, 
moreover, a little more balanced approach to the 
manifold problems of the contemporary graphic 
artist. To be brief: one cannot put too much stock 
in the author’s precise knowledge of graphic arts 
development. Actually, he admits in his foreword 
that he is not a writer nor was he able to cope with 
the book’s organization; he filled in a skeleton that 
was prepared by others, and it is they who should 
be blamed for various small errors. 

There are twenty-seven pages of line and half- 
tone illustrations that give a visual understanding 
of the developments explained in the text. A bit 
over one half of the examples are British. It must 
be said that the sequence of the reproductions, 
combined with one explanatory note for each set of 
facing pages, will enable the student or layman to 
grasp the course of advertising art over the past 
half century. The last page in the book is devoted 
to a short description of the aims of the various 
British design organizations. 

Within its severe limitations, the book has a 
definite value. The student of international adver- 
tising art must consider what a man of Havinden’s 
stature has to say about his working environment 
and his relation to it. 


THE GINGERBREAD AGE, A View of Victo- 
rian America. By John Maass. Rinehart & Com- 
pany, Inc. New York, Toronto, 1957. $7.95 


by Frank F. Braatz 


With the nice appraising eye of the detached ob- 
server, John Maass has surveyed a period of growth 
in American architecture and, surprisingly, has 
found much of it good. Perhaps the Vienna-born 
author, familiar with the pastries of his native city, 
has transferred his fondness for the elaborate and 
rich into American gingerbread. Whatever the 
reasons Mr. Maass’s book is a criticism—by impli- 
cation—of the sparse and barren aspects of much 
of modern design. Why, he seems to ask, be content 
with a crust when you can have the whole loaf? 

What Mr. Maass finds compelling about our 
Victorian past is its vigor, its boldness and vitality. 
Not the conventional words to describe an era 
noted for propriety, coldness, and repression. But 
the author has found not only some of the best 
words but some of the best illustrations to give ex- 
pression to an age. 

There are 100 photographs, 75 drawings, paint- 
ings, and engravings which trace the various in- 
fluences at work upon the society and the architec- 
ture of the period between 1840-1880. Not only 
private dwellings, but public buildings, churches, 
railroad stations, fire houses, are included within a 
framework of a developing society. In his narrative 
the author quietly emphasizes the solid Victorian 
virtues which were the foundations of much that 
was ostentatious and frivolous in architecture. 

Against the traditional view of Victorian moral 
stuffiness is set the picture of a nation expanding, 
testing, and assimilating. We find America, as a 
nation, developing from a country cousin into a 
citizen of the world. We are reminded of the 
enormous and rapid technological change and of 
the accompanying social upheavals. And we are re- 
minded that the individual had great freedom to 
be himself and to express himself (along with his 
idiosyncrasies). 

Prisons like medieval fortresses, oriental villas, 
octagonal houses, steamboat and carpenter Gothic, 
the Mansard roof, the Italianate villa—all ex- 
travagantly adapted by the nouveau riche Ameri- 
can in his search for an identity that is part of 
tradition, only better. And not only better, but 
‘grand.’ 

Mr. Maass frankly likes the architecture. He 
finds fault only with the bric-a-brackish furnish- 
ings. Throw them out and there remain parquet 
floors, high ceilings, tall windows, strong moldings, 
and ample fireplaces—a house that is a ‘house for 
living’—a generous house, with few of the modern 
space-saving meannesses. 

The illustrations are a delight. Mr. Maass has 
traveled a great deal in this country, exploring and 
photographing, and he has read a great deal about 
it. He has kept an open, and often bemused, eye 
on the vestiges of Victorianism, both the durable 
and the abominable, and with generous examples 
of both he has spiced a book of considerable charm. 
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We are specialists in fine line renderings for newspaper and magazine 
reproductions of illustrations and products. These are prepared by 
photographic means, scratchboard renderings or by the perfect use of 
both methods. On request we will mail additional proof sheets of this 
type and also of our 3 and 4 color line work prepared photographically 
from continuous tone copy for letterpress, lithography or silk screen. 


MARTIN -J-WEBER STUDIO 


171 MADISON AVENUE. NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 
TELEPHONE: LEXINGTON 2-2695 
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